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never can carry with it so obvious and so inevitable
a meaning", as an axiom in arithmetic or mathematics.
Where political  life is concerned  there is always, or
almost always, an opportunity for different observers
to judge from a different point of view, and then we
have to make allowance   for  the  gusts of national
passion which sometimes drive the State vessel from
her moorings and  force her at a sudden and untimely
moment to brave the ocean and the rocks.    But the
policy of Canning is undoubtedly that which on the
whole   has   governed   English   statesmanship   from
that time ; and to which that statesmanship, though
it may drift away now and  then, is always certain
to return.    Canning did not set up any doctrine of
absolute   non-intervention,   such   as   a    few   great
Englishmen at a later period would have desired that
their country should adopt.    Canning would not have
limited the policy of England, even  if such limita-
tion   were possible  at his day, to a concern simply
with her own domestic affairs.    He was a lover of
peace ; and his policy was always directed towards
the   maintenance   of   peace;   but  he  never   was   in
favour  of the principle which, at a later day, was
often contemptously and often unjustly described as
u peace at any price."    There was a great deal to be
said for the preaching of that doctrine, even  when
preached   to   its   fullest  extent;   but  it  was   never
pushed in this country by such men as Cobden and
Bright, for example, to the extent of an  argument
that England must submit to anything rather than
draw a sword   or  fire  a  cannon.    What   men   like
Cobden and Bright contended for was that the policy